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ABSTB%-T ^^^^ study examines the relationship between physical 

attractiveness and behavior by assessiig whether behavioral 
differences erist between children judjed by adults to ba physically 
attractive and unattractive. Sixty-foar 3- and 5-year-old boys and 
girls tf?r? selected as subjects on the basis of physical 
attra-tiveness. Three -types of sa.e-age and sex dyads were for.ei on 
th- basis of physical attractiveness (attractive, unattractive, and 
.ii^d-attractivecesi:) and wert observed in a se.i-naturalistic play 
settiig, A categorical observational syste. was used to record 
positive social behaviors, aggressive oehaviors, activity and 
ob1=ct-directed behaviors, and sex- stereotyped behaviors. Few 
diff»r-nces were found between attractive and unattractive children 
in tho'categories indexing positive social behaviors. A developmental 
tr=ad was found for aggression: no differences bassd on 
attractiveness were found for 3-year-old3, but B-year-old 
unattractive children hit peers lore often than attractive children. 
Finally, unattractive children were geierally nore active and 
pr"f»rred to play with .asculine toys thile attractive children were 
less active and played with feminine t^ys. (Author/IS) 
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^S'tract 

The relation between physical attractiveness and behavior was eramln ed by 
assessing whether behavioral differences exist between attractive and un- 
attractive children. Sixty-four » 3- and 5-year--old boys and girls were 
selected as subjects on the basis of physical attractiveness. Saase-age 
and sc::, attractive, unattracti^^^e, and mixed-attractiveness dyads vere formed 
and were observed in a sentnaturalistic play setting. A categorical obser- 
vational systea uas used to record positive social brfiaviors, aggressive 
behaviors, activity and object-directed behaviors » and sex-stereotyped be- 
haviors. Fee differences were found between attractive and unattractive 
children in the categories indexing positive social brfiavlors. A develop- 
PCTtftl trend was found for aggression: no differences based on attractiveness 
vere found foz 3-year^lds, but 5-year-old iznattractiw children hit peers 
oore often than attractive children. Finally, unattractive children were 
generally oore active and preferred to pl^ with a masculine toy while 
attractive children were less active and playikd with feainine toys. 
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Peer Eelations as Function of Physical Attractiveness: 
The Eye of the Bebolder or Behavioral Reality? 

A child's physical appearance provides highly visible cues which indicate 
age, sez, race, and physical attractiveness. However, there has-been little 
systeaatic study of the role these characteristics play as ellsitors or 
Bodifiers of behavior la social interactions. The lack of research interest 
in these physical appearance variables is particularly suprising considering 
tlie InpUcit and explicit cultural values associated with beauty and ugliness 
(Berscheid & Ualster, 1973). For exacple, through fairy tales we all know 
that Cinderella is beautiful, good and kind while her step-sisters are ugly, 
i'icked, selfish and cruel; and the ugly duckling who is rejected by his "peers' 
finds happiness only when he grows up to become a beautiful swan. Indeed, 
there is recent evidence that children and adults naUe inferences about the 
behavior of others on the basis of physical appearance; desirable traits are 
attributed to attractive iudividuils wiiilc undesirable traits are attributed 
to unattractive persons (Dion, Eersdield & Ualster, 1972; Dion, 1973). 

In one study, the physical attractiveness of a child who cotxaaltted a 
transgression was found to influence aduli evaluations of tlie child sM the 
seriousness of his or her transgression (Dion, 1972). Undergraduate wonen 
attributed isore positive characteristics to attractive than to uanttractlve 
children whon they believed coijcltted the same serious p'jnishable act. Purthe 
a transgression comnitted by an attractive child was evaltjated less negatively 
than was the saoe transgression when coumitted by an unattractive child. Clif 
ford and Vlalster (1973) demonstrated that elementary school teachers rated 
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attractive childroa as having greater intellectual, potential, better 
social relations, and as nore likely to becone successful in life than un- 
attractive children. This effect was found despite the fact that the teachers 
had been given identical objective infomation about both groups of children. 

Hot only do adults rate children differentlaUy based on physical attrac- 
tiveness, but children rate each other differentially. It has beei. demon:- 
strated tiiat children as young as three years of age can reliably discriminate 
differences I21 the facial attractiveness of ageoates and. further, that their 
judsoents agree with attractiveness ratings loade by adults (Dion. 1973). m 
.addition, unacquainted preschoolers l«ive consistent behavioral stereotypes 
associated vith appearance. Both male and fenale children preferred attrac- 
tive peers as potential friends vaile they dislllced unattractive children. 
FurthertJore. attractive children uere ejected to behave prosocially while 
miattractive peers were expected to exhibit antisocial behaviors (Dion, 1973). 

Taken together, these findings on behavioral expectations strongly suggest. 
that physical attractiveness plays an linportant role in the development of 
peer preferences and peer interaction. However, the processes which aediate 
the relationship between percepti ons of the behavior of attractive and unattrr.r 
tive children and the actual behavior emitted by these children iemi^ 
largely unexplored. A number of questions about the relation between the 
social cognltlona and the behaviors associated with physical attractiveness 
„ast be answered. For exainple. do adults and cixildren react differentially 
to attractive and unattractive children because these children actually behave 
differently? That is. are unattractive children aggressive and antisocial 
while attractive children are friendly and behave prosocially? Or. is it the 
case that there are no real behavioral d Terences between attractive and 
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unattractive children, but rather, chey are perceived by otuers to behave la 
this aanner? Perhaps both children and adults have assimilated cultural -- ; 
stereotypes based on physical attractiveness which distort the perception of 
the beha-rior of others to fit tliese stereotypes. Finally, these two processes 
nay Interact. Tnat is, because of^cultural stereotypes we nay expect attrac- 
tive children to behave in one way and unattractive children in another. 
TUese «3^ectaxions nay in turn act as a self-fulfilling prophecy in which 
attractive children learn to beliave in prosocial ways while unattractive 
children learn to behave in unacceptable, antisocial ways. 

Our study was designed to clarify the process issues discussed above. 
VJe wished to assess whether or not behavioral differences exist between chil- 
dren judged to be attractive or unattractive and at what ages, if any, these 
differences appear. If no behavioral differences are found between attrac- 
tive and unattractive children, this result would suggest that children are 
only perceived to behave differently. Developoental differences, however, ^ — _ 
would suggest that stereotypic expectations of behavior based on physical 
attractiveness and a self-fulfilling prophecy nay be interacting such that^ 
no behavioral differences are found at younger ages, but behavioral differ- 
ences becone evident in older children. Finally, denonstrating substantial 
differences in behavior in both younger and older attractive and unattractive 
children night indicate that children learn these cultural stereotypes at 
younger ages than expected, or even perhaps. that there is sone biological 
relationship bett/een appearance and behavior. 
Itethod 

Subjects . A full-face black and white photograph was taken of 110 chil- 
dren, all from a large, middle-class nursery school in Austin, Texas. All 
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photographs uere cropped at chin level to eliminate clothing cues and children* 
with eyeglasses or facial deforraities t/ere not included in the original stinu* 
lu3 set. Photos^aphs were ranked froa laost to least attractive by 2U adult 
fenales who were unacquainted with the subjects. A ICeadall Coefficient of 
Concordance performed on the rankings indicated that inter judge agreement vas 
significant, u - .46, < .OOl.''" Although the correlation falls in the moder- 
ate range, it is consistent with the findings of previous research (Dion & 
Berscheid, I'JJU; Styczynski & Langlois, in press). Fro:., these rankings, 64 
white children, 32 girls and 32 boys, were selected. The selection p^dcedure 
resulted in a final saaple consisting of 16 attractive girls, 16 unattractive 
girls, 10 attractive boys, and 16 unattractive boys, half of the subjects 
were 3-year-olds with a nean age of 3 years, 4 months while the other half ^ 
were 5-year-olds with a nean age of 5 years, 1 nonth. ^ ^s^^ 

Apparatus , A portable child study device was erected in a room in the 
nursery school. Tliis structure consists of two wooden panels, 3.05 a. long 
and 1.22 vx. high, wiiich are placed in a comer of the room to form a play 
area of 3,05 by 3.05 m. Five toys, a set of small blocks, a large riding 
truck, two stuffed dolls, a soft, medium-size ball, and a set of wooden puzzle- 
were placed in the play area. 

Design . Saiae-age and sex dyads were formed on the basis of physical 
attractiveness. For eacu age and sex, three types of dyads were formed In a 
factorial design: dyads consisting of two children who were both Judged to 
be attractive in appearance, dyads whose members were Judged to be unattractive 
and mixed dyads consisting of one attractive and one unattractive child. 
All dyads .were observed twice and thus for each age and sex, there were eight 
observations for attractive children paired \7ith other attractive children 
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(AA dyads) , unattractive children paired with other tmattractive children 
(UU dyads), attractive children paired with unattractive children (AU dyads), 
and unattractive children paired ^/ith attractive children (UA dyads) • X^ithin 
each age, sex, and physical attractiveness category, all children were paired 
randonly with the stipulation that the pairs must be fron the saae dassrooQ. 

Procedure, Children were allowed to play in the playroom on several 
occasidps prior to data collection in order for the children to adapt to both 
the presence of the adult observers and to the playroom situation. During 
data collection, dyads were brought into the playroom and told that they could 
play. Ti;o observers, each observing a single child, x/ere seated on 76 cm. 
stools placed just outside the play area. Observations of dyads were counter- 
balanced across five trained observers who were naive as to the purpose of 
the study. 

Data collection and analysis . Data were collected v/ith the categorical 
observational system described by Gottfried and Seay (1973) . This observational 
system was developed to permit meaningful comparison between cro^s -cultural 
and cross-species data, and con^quently, is relatively free from high level 
inference during the data collection process. The basic score for each cate- 
gory is the number of 15-second intervals within which the defined behavior 
occurred. A specific category is recorded only once per 15-second interval, 
iteliability of obi^crvers was monitored during the course of the study and 
inter-bbserver reliabilities for tiie various categories ranged from £ = .74 to 
-^x x^ .99, mean r = Table 1 presents r.he behavior categories used in this 

study . ^ ~ — - 

Insert Table 1 about here. 
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Preliminary analyses of variance were performed to examine effects due 
to observation period (observation 1 vs. observation 2 for each dyad). No 
effects due to observation beyond chance levels were found for the behavior 
categories and thus observation periods were coiabined in.subsequrat analyses.. 

In order to reduce the nunber of categories, a principle conq)onent factor 

analysis was executed on the scores for all behavior categories using a Vari- 

nax rotation. The individual behavior categories were thus reduced to eight 

factors. The scores for the categories comprising each factor were combined 

and 2x2x2x2 analyses of variance were then performed to assess the effeCc^ 

2 

of age, sex, subject attractiveness, and peer attractiveness for each factor. 
Duncan's ^iultiple Range Test (Winer, 1971) was used to compare differences 
bet^/een cell means for all significant interactions. Ail differences reported 
between cell means are significant at ths .05 level or greater. 

Results ^ 

Results are reported for factors representing four general types of be- 
havior: A) Positive social behaviors Including social signaling and commmi- 
cation (Factor 1), proxiiaity and touching (Factor 2), and approach-withdraw 
(Factor 3) ; B) Aggressive behaviors including hitting (Factor A) ; C) Activity 
and object-directed behaviors including high activity leyel play (Factor 5) 
and lo;7 activity level play (Factor 6) ; and D) Sex-stereotyped behaviors in- 
cl^ding playing with dolls and grooming (Factor 7) and play behaviors involv- 
ing the riding truck (Factor 8). Lower-order interactions are not discussed - 
whtin modified by higher-order interactions. ' Means for each behavior factor 
are sho\^ in Table 2. 



Insert Table 2 about here 
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Positive social behaviors. " ... 

Factor 1: Social signaling -and coisiamiication. This factor includes 
soiling at, looking at, and talking to a peer and yielded an age main effect 
Indicating that 5-year-olds ejdilbited more of these behaviors than 3-year- 
alds, F(l,48) = 43.91, £< .0001. Moreover, a subject attractiveness at peer 
attractiveness Interaction revealed that children In saoe-attractiveness 
dyads (AA or UU) were laore likely to exhibit these behaviors than children in 
laixed attractiveness dyads (AU or UA) , F(l,48) « 5.68, £< .025. 

Factor 2: Proximity and touch . A sex x subject attractiveness x peer 
attractiveness Interaction, F(l,48) « 4-55, £< -05, yielded a pattern of 
results for girls similar to that found for social signaling and cocnnunicatlop 
Girls were significantly more likely to touch and maintain proxladty lAen In 

same-attractiveness (AA or UU) than when placed In olxed^attractiveness (AD 

\\ " . • 

^'i * . 

or UA) dyads. For boys', all dyads showed similar amounts of proximity and 

touching. ' " 

Factor 3; Approach-withdr aw. An age main effect was found for approach 
and wlthdrav/ behaviors, F(l,48) = 6.81, £^ < .01. Higher levels were observed 
In the 5-ryear-olds tiian in 3-year-olds. la addition, an age x sex x subject 
attractiveness interaction, F(l,48) « 7.99, .01, was found for these 
behaviors. This interaction v/as due primarily to a cross-over age effect 
for boys. Attractive* 3-year-old boys approached and v/ithdrew more than un- 
attractive 3-year-old boys while the pattern for both 5-year-old boys and 
3-year-old girls was just the reverse; unattractive children exhibited these 
behaviors more than attractive children. ITo differences were found between 
attractive and unattractive 5-year-old girls. 
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A, qgressive behaviors . 

Factor 4: Hit . This factor includes behaviors such as hitting, biting, 
scratching, kicking and hitting with objects. Age, F(l,48) =■ 10.36, £< .01, 
and sex, F(l,43) = 12.20, £. < .001, effects were found showing that boys were 
more aggressive than girls and 5-year-olds taore than 3-year-olds. An age x 
sex X subject attractiveness x peer attractiveness interaction, F(l,48) = 
11.93, 2. < .001, indicated that 3-year-olds or both sexes showed low amounts 
of aggression and that no differences based on attractiveness were evident 
for these 3-year-olds. In contrast, the highest amount of aggression was 
seen in 5-year-old male dyads in which at least one member of the pair was 
unattractive. Tae lowest level of aggression for 5-year-old boys was found 
in AA dyads. Moreover, hitting was observed t\jice as often in 5-year-old 
female UU dyads than in any other type of 5-yeax-old female dyad. 
Activity and object-directed behaviors. ' ^ 

Factor 5: High activity level play . This factor included standing, » 
walking and running, throwing toys, transporting toys, and playing with the 
ball. A sex main effect indicated that boys exhibited more high activity 
level play than girls, £(1,43) = 8.45, £. < .01. An age x sex x subject 
attractiveness x peer attractiveness interaction, F(l,48) " 6.96, 2. < .01, 
yieldedx an interesting patt-^m. For 3-year-old boys , AA dyads exliibited mpte 
than t\7ide the anount of this type of play than any other type of 3-year-old 
male tiyad.Xlhe pattern for 5-year-old boys, however, was very different and 
the dif f erenc^ was due prinarily to AA dyads who showed very low levels of 
these behaviors^ Among 3-year-old girls, tinattractiv^ girls exhibited more 
high activity* levVl play than attractive girls,. and UU dyads played in this . 
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aanner most frequently / i'hile AA dyads did so least . frequently. The greatest 
frequency of these behaviors aEong^ 5-year-old girls was ag^-^unong UU pairs 
while other pairs showed lower amounts. 

Facto'r 6;" Lm^ activity level play. This factor includes sitting on 
the floor, crawling, and playing with puzzles or blocks. Sex, F(l,48) =5.00, 
2,< .05, and subject attractiveness, F(l,48) = 4.59, £. < .05, effects revealed 
greater frequencies of. this play anong girls- than boys among attractive 
than unattractive children. A four-way interaction, £(1,48) = 13.37, £. < .001 
produced a pattern v/hich was similar for 5-year-old boys and 3-year-dld girls. 
Specifically, AA dyads exhibited more of this play than other dyads- among 
these children. Anong 3-year-old boys, houever, the reverse was true such ' 
that AA dyads exJiibited less of ' this type of play than other 3-year-old male 
dyads.. For 5-year-old females, girls paired with attractive peers (AA or UA 
dyads) exhibited higher fre^uefJ^iiT^E^ese behaviors than girls paired with 
unattractive peers (AU or UU dyads). 
S ex-stereotyped behaviors . , ' 

Factor 8: 3oll olav and f^roo?.ln?> . Sex, F(l,48) = 20.09, ^ <.001, aAd 
subject attractiveno33,. F(l,4S) .= 7.53, £ < .01, nain effects for doll plaS| 
arid sroooinG Indicated that girls exhibited nore of these behaviors than bo^ 
and . attractive children did so more than unattractive children. A sex x s'^ib-^ 
ject attractiveness ;x peer attractiveness interaction, F(l,48) = 6.57, £ < .Qy 
proved consistent with theses ahd subject attractiveness main effects. All 
boys', regardless of dyadic composition, sh^.-ed lo\; amounts of these^ehaviors. 
For girls, however, the AA dyads exhibited extremely high amounts of doll pla> 
and grooming compared to other female dyads. 

12 
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FTtor 9 1 Ridi ng truck pUy . A marclftAlly significant sut mMla effect, 
• 3.3a, g. < ami « etibject attrectlveae** aela effect, F<1,48) - 

6.53, £. < .01, for pl«yin« with and rl4la£ on the rtding truck lodlceted 
til^r eaoCFJttts of thle play In boye than glrla and In wiattractlve than attrac- 
tive chU^rwi. An *;je X »ex x sufciect attractiveness Interaction, F(l,48) - 
3.37. £ < .05, revealed that hlgjier levels of play with the rl^Jlng truck were 
»«ea anoog iaiattrACtlv:. J-year-old flrla and unattractive 5-year-old boya 
then trntrnt their attractive cmmterparta. There were no dlfferencea, however, 
axaMkg th« other groups. 

An overview of effects due to attractlveneee reveals that beiiavleral 
dlffer«icca between attractive and yoattractlve chlldr»m are generally not 
fo<^ aaotti poeltlve aoclal behavLora, but rather are evidenced ?rl«arlly In 
•Kitreeelve, activity end object-directed, and aeac-etereoty^ behavlore.^ 
Ihe pattern of results for poeitive eoctal behaviors la generally Inconsistent 
with previous rr«earch tased on chlldren'e and adults* attrlbutlo&a of be- 
havior, la those studio, attractive chlldnm are perceived to Ise wre 
frUxidly ffiad proeoclal tJiaa less attractive children (Dloa, 1§72, 1973; Dion 
4 ;35£iicheld, 197*). In this study, few dlfferencee were oJ»»erved In the 
overall positive eoclal bchavlora of attractive and Moattraetlve children. 
Clear difference* were an»arent, ho«»ev«r, «*heo the attract Iveoces of 
the child and hta or her peer wae eoosldered. Specifically, both attractive 
sai iMttraetive diUdrea ceoded to eolle. look, and talk nore with peers wlto 
wmre elsUar to thcMclvee In Attractiveness. For clrls. this pattern vm* 
also true for proxlalty mod touch. 

13 
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Two «xpl«ii«tiou8 sceu po««lblc for tue Inconstatency between the»e 
result* for positive social Uehavtore and past reaearch of attrlbutlona 
aaaoclated with attractlveoeaa. First, th^re nay be no relationship between 
ciiUdnsn's beaavioral expectations for each other and tlie actual overt behavior 
of children. TUia Interpratatlon seeit^ plausible since attributions of 
behavior are preaucably extracted from what a target child la believed to 
be like acroes a wide variety of situations, while actual behavior aay vary 
across altuatlons. Several theorists have. In fact, argued that global 
ratine* of behavioral traits oay snow little relationship to actual behavior 
lu specific contexts (e.g., ilisdvel, iy70). Moreover, ratings which reflect 
perceived behavioral attributes ignore tlw role social at^ents, such as peers » 
play as ellcltora of ti*eae betiavlore in theae c<mtexts^ 

An alternative explanation for the inconsistency between the present 
findings and past social cogcltlon research lies la the possible inpact of 
children's learned p^rctytioas of attractiveness oo tlielr overt behavior 
with peers. Jaocly, attractive Ciildren my perceive themselves and oth«r 
attractive children as fri^andly and prosoclal, but aay view unattractive 
chlldriRi as unfrieodly and a^ressive. Consequently , attractive chUdren 
may exiiibit poaitive social 'behaviors wltii attractive peers %#h<» they per- 
ceive friendly also, but oay ahow louer aaounts of positive social be- 
haviors wnea playine with tfUttracUve peers uboo th«y percelva as antisocial. 
Similarly, •nattractlv* children nay lean that they are perceived as less 
friendly by attractive peer* mad thus, they «ay actually confon* bel^arvlorally 
to their attractive peers* expectatlsatia of thea by exhibiting lower levels of 
•octal be&avlors when In a play sltoatloo with sn attractive chUd. la alther 

11 
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case, our flndinc3 indicate taat the frequency of poBitive social behavior 
18 not elriply a function of a child's levels of attractiveness as suggested 
by prevlootf social cognition research, but rather, these behaviors are a 
function of the ptiyslcal attractiveness of both the subject and tliat of his 
or her playmate. Tliese results further underscore the need to take Into 
account the soclal-sltuatlonal factors which li^plngo on peer Interaction before 
Cenerallxlns from perceptions of behavior to actual overt behavior and vice 
versa. 

The findings for agarcoslve behaviors both reaffirm and extend past 
research vhlch Indicates that unattractive children are expected to behave 
antlsocially (Dion, 1973). Specifically, there were no differences ib f re- - 
quencles of ag^^esslve Dehavlor hctvcen attractive and unattractive 3-year- 
olds wtille higher freHueaclea were fouuJ auons 5-year-old male pairs whlcn 
Included an unattractive child and aaong 5-year-old /enale UU pairs. These 
dita suggeit that differential behavioral expectations for attractive'! and 
unattractive children and a self-fulfilling prophecy may Interact: unattrac- 
tive children uay becone auare early that they are In fact perceived by others 
to be both unattractive a;id antisocial. Consequently, they may exhibit aggres 
sive beuavlora consistent with others' expectations of theo. Indeed, Dl<m 
«ad Berschcld (1^74) suggest that ageless Ive behaviors may be a response to 
being perceived as unattractive by others. 

The results for activity and object-directed behaviors and sex-stereo- 
typed behaviors revealed sooe unesjfected differences bet*»een attractive aad 
umttractlve children. Attractive children generally e^lhlted aore low 
activity level play as veil as doll play and grooolns while unattractive 
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chUdren played nore actively (e.g., with the riding truck). These data are 
coosistent ulth those reported by Halverson and Waldrop (1976) in which 
positive relations were found between high levels of activity and minor 
physic-a anooallea. The Index of nlnor physical aaooalles employed (Waldrop 
& Ualverson, 1971) actually represented physical characteristics commonly 
found in unattractive children (e.g.. slight deviations with respect to 
features such as the eyes, mouth, and ears). Our data also supplenent recent 
evlduace that unattractive children are rated by teachers as ejdilbltlng more 
masculine play behaviors than attractive children (LaVoie v 4*ndrews, 1976). 
Further, our findings ajain Indicate the impact of peer attractiveness on 
these behaviors. For example, attractive girls were more likely to play with 
dolls than unattractive glrls^ but only when paired with attractive peers. 

Considering the findings for both aggressive behaviors and activity 
behavlcrs, a salient pattern emerges. Since unattractive children are more 
active, the probablLlty of Involvement in an aggressive act may be higher for 
these chUdrea than for the less active attractive children. Negative evalu- 
ations of transgressions coonltted by unattractive children may be a reflec- 
tion of the fact that their higher activity level causes them to be involved 
in nore disturbances and honce bccone "trotible makers". If these activity 
level differences generalize co the classroom, they nay account for the 
desirable characteristics attributed to attractive children since teachers 
seem to prefer lew activity levels In children (Fagot & Patterson, 1969). 

Overall, our results Indicate that behavioral differences do la fact 
exist between attractive and unattractive children and that these differences 
are found most clearly asoog aggressive, activity, and scx-*tereotyped 
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behaviors rather than positive social behaviors. Further, the developmental 
prends in our data susgcst that these differences in behavior seea oore 
likely to be a function of Icamins processes rather than biological Influencer, 
Additional research iB necessary, however, explicate the exact nature of the 
differences aaong activity and sex-stereotyped behaviors as a function of 
attractiveness. Moreover, investigation of children's awareness of their own 
physical attractiveness as well as the relationship between this awareness 
and their overt behavior is warranted. Caution needs to be exercised wh«m 
ceneralizlns frota children's behavioral attributions to actual overt behavior 
since aoclal-Jltuational factors such as setting and physical attractiveness . 
of a child's playmte nay well have differential effects on behaviors enltted 
by attractive and unattractive children. 
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Footnotes 

maalptaation check was performed to ensure that the children agreed 
with the attractiveness Judgnents of the adult raters. The photographs were 
presented to each child in random pairs. Each pair contained one attrac- 
tive and one unattractive child of the same sex. Each child was asked to 
indicate the more attractive member of the pair. This paired comparison 
task provided a procedure simple enough so that all children would attend 
and respond to all stImuU in front of them. A t-teat was performed to test 
agreement betveen the paired- comparison choices made by the children and 
the rankings of the adults. The number of times the children agreed with 
adult raters was compared to the number of times they would have agreed by 
chance. Children and adults agreed beyond a chance level, t^ - 2.00. £. < .05. 

^Scores for each member of the dyad were entered into these analyses. 
Thus, the analyses of varl^ce Included data which do not meet the assump- 
tion of Independence since the behavior of one member of the dyad olght be 
expected to Influence the behavior of the other member. Two subsequent 
analyses in which the data do not violate the assumption of independence 
were executed in order' to confirm the results of the original analyois. In 
the first reanalysls, scores for both subjects in the dyad were combined and 
dyad scores were entered into the analysis. For the second reanalysls, the 
eanple was divided into two halves such that one dyad member was randomly 
chosen for Half I and his or her paitner was placed in Half H. Separate 
analyses of variance were then performed on the two halves. The results 
f roQ both subsequent analyses closely parallel the results of the original 
analyses. Therefore, results from the original analyses are reported since 
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this type of analysis yields. the most useful Information concerning effects 
due to both subject and peer attractiveness. Any significant ipaln effects 
or Interaction obtained In the original ^alysls, but not obtained In the 
subsequent analyses are not reported. 

^It might be argued that If stereotypes are "carried around In the 
head", observers could not record \rt.thout bias the behaviors eachlblted by 
attractive and unattractive children. However, this argument does not 
seem to apply to our findings for a number of reasons. First, If observers 
were biased, substantial differences should have shown up between attractive 
and unattractive children In categories Indexing positive, social behaviors. 
Indeed, this is where one would most expect to find differences based on 
past research. Second, the completely unexpected finding of activity level 
differences suggests that observers were not biased. There are no data 
suggesting that differential expectations exist with respect to activity. 
Finally, sex and age differences consistent with many previous studies 
vere found even though observers were not familiar with these findings. 
Thus, our results are inconsistent with the systematic bias interpretation 
and indicate that observers were making accurate and reliable observations. 
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Table 1 
Behavior Categories 



Qategory 

Proximity 

Touch 

Approach 

Withdrawy 

Snile 

Visual 
Inspection 

Verbal^^e 



Hit another 
child 

Hit with 
object ^ 



St^d 
Walk/ run 
Crawl 

Sit 

lianipulate 



Description 

Positive Social Behaviors 

Being vTithin 2-feet (.61 m.) of peer. 

Make physical contact v/ith peer. 

llovenent from beyond to t/ithin 2-feet ^ 
(.61 m.) of peer. 

Movement from within to beyond 2-feet 
(.61 n.) of peer. 

Snile or laugh directed tcvyard peer. 
Open eyes directed toward peer. 

Word or word approximation directed 
toward peer. 

ARRfessive Behaviors 

Hit, bite, kick, push, or scratch peer 
with part of body. 

Hit, push, or throw at peer with object. 

Activj-ty and -Oblect-directed Behaviors 

Standing with erect posture. 

Erect movement of 2-feet (.61 m.) pr more, 

Movement of 2-feet ( • 61 m.) or more on 
all four limbs. 

Rest haunches on object or floor. 

Object must be in contact with hand; ^ 
some part of hand must sBOve. 

22- 



Reliability 
Coefficient 



.90 
.92 
.86 

.79 

.84 

.85 

.94 

.74 
.94 

.94 
.87 
.87 

.99 

.79-. 99* 



ERIC 



Category 

Transport 

Tlirow 
Groom 



Puzzles 
Ball 
Blocks 
Dolls 

Riding Truck 
Other Objects 
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Table 1 (cont'd*) 
Description 



Hoveraent of body and object through a 
distance of 2-feet (.61 m.) or taore. 

Tlxrow or otherwise propel object* 

Fine-finger manipalation of own body 
or clothing. 

Objects 

Three wooden puzzles designed for ages 3-5. 
A soft, mediua size ball. 

A set of blocks of various shapes and colors. 
Tv:o stuffed dolls. 

A large truck 36 x 16 x 8 inches (.91 x .41 x 
.20 ra.) 

Nonstandard small objects of various types 
contributed by ^subjects: keys, handkerchief, 
etc. 



Reliability 
Coefficient 

.74 



.97 
.87 



^Reliability ranged from .79 to .99 depending on the object manipulated- 
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Table 2 
Cell Means for Each Factor^ 

Hear-Olds * S-Year-Olds 









FamaleB 


Hales 


Females 


Pactor 1 










• 


DOtXai 


AA 


115.25 


60.00 


116.00 






AU 


67.25 


39.25 


137.50 


•100.75; 


and 






53.25 


128.75 


105.25 


tOmiQUQlCati-OQ 


nil 


65.25 


83.75 


153.00 


133.75- 














rroxliiiity 


AA 


44 75 


65.25 


68.25 


65.25' 


and 




/J.JU 




58.00 


56.50 


ioucn 


UA 


70.75 


,; 42.75 


73.25 ^ 


54.75 

t 






64.75 


f* i Ff\ 

54.50 


ol.Z5 




Factor 3 














■ AA 


34.50 


2.50 


14.25 


' 22.25 


Approach- 


AU 


'29.50 


5.50 


34.75: 


» 

28.75 


Withdraw 


UA 


14.25 


30.50 


'47.75 


31.25 

• 



UU . 21.75 ' 23.25 t ; ^^.OO 34.00 , 



^Note: AA « Attractive S, attractive peer; AU ■ Attractive S, unattractive peer 
UA ■ Unattractive S, attractive peer; UU » Unattractive j, unattractive, peer 



Table 2 (ccntM.) 

3-Tear-Olds S-Tear-Olds 
Males Itasiles Kales Feaales 



Factor 4 





AA 


• 6.75 


.25 


1.00 


5.25 


Bit 


A0 


5.50 t 


1.50 


17.25 


1.25 




m 


2.5J 


2.75 


18.00 


1.50 




m 


7.00 


1.50 


12.75 


12.W 


Factor 5 












High 


AA 


167.75 


13.25 


29.00 


56.75 


Activity 


AD 


77.25 


37.75 


120.00 


42.25 


Level 


OA 


59.50 


76.25 


63.60 


47.50 


Play 


uu 


' 70.25 


85.50 


87.00 


^A PA 

72.50 


Factor 6 












Lov 


AA 


34.25 


U0,50 


117.00 


93.25 


Activity 


AO 


79.00 


73.00 


51.25 


62.75 


Level 


UA 


61.75 


54.75 


30.25 


93.00 


Play 


UU 


52.75 


89.00 


56.00 


47.75 


^te: AA 


■ Attractive S, attractive peer; AO ■ Attractive S, unattractive peer 



UA ■ Unattractive S, attractive peer; UU • Unattractive S, unattractive peer 



Table 2 (cont'd.) 
Mear-Olds 5-?ear-0lds 







Hales 


Feoales. 


Males 


Females 


lactor? 














M 


6.25 


33.75 


9.25 


29.00 


Play 


iD 


12.50 


14.50 


6.00 


8.00 


and 


UA 


4.75 


8.25 


7.00 


14.75 


ft 

Grooaiog 




7.50 


17.50 


8.50 


7.25 














Riding 




35.75 


5.50 


25.00 


26.25 


Truck 


iD 


36.50 


12.25 


42.25 


. 49.25 


Play 


UA 


38.75 


62.25 


66.75 


33.75 




m 


42.00 


14.50 . 


56.25 


46.00 



•note; AA - Attractive S, attractive peer; AU - Attrfi^"^« J, unattractive peer 
UA • Unattractive S, attractive peer; UU ■ Una^^^^Uve s, unattractive peer 



